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EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 


has  been  reproduced  along  with  the  Leland- 
Boker  autographed  edition  in  The  Quarto,  no. 
13,  Jany.,  1947.  Both  of  these  editions  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  Grolier  Club  in  One  Hundred 
Influential  American  Books. 

In  the  Leland  papers  at  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  John  E.  Alden  has  discovered 
the  original  bill  of  Frederick  Leypoldt  indicat- 
ing that  twenty-four  copies  of  this  edition  were 
printed  on  May  20,  1864  and  forty-eight  copies 
of  the  autographed  edition  (see  next  item)  were 
printed  on  June  6,  1864.  Because  of  the  small 
number  printed,  this  is  one  of  the  more  "collect- 
ible" of  contemporary  editions.  Of  the  twenty- 
four  copies,  twelve  evidently  went  to  Boker,  but 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Leland's  twelve 
copies  came  to  light  several  years  ago,  all  of  them 
printed  on  fine  Whatman  paper,  and  some  of 
them  showing  a  "WHATMAN,  1861"  water- 
mark. 

Textually  the  two  Leland-Boker  editions  show 
two  major  differences:  the  first  edition  has  "City 
of  Orleans"  instead  of  "City  of  New  Orleans" 
and  "In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  name"  instead  of  "In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand."  (For  the  origin  of  this 
latter  variation  see  page  322.)  Typographically 
the  differences  are  numerous,  the  present  edi- 
tion making  free  use  of  ornamental  type-faces  in 
all-caps  for  emphasis.  (See  illustration.) 

NO.  32.  [LELAND-BOKER  AUTOGRAPHED 
EDITION] 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.  /  A  Proclamation. 
/  [filet] .  /  Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thou-  /  sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of 
the  United  /  States,  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  following,  to  wit:  /  [48  lines]  / 
dence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-seventh. /By  the  President:  /  [signed:] 
Abraham  Lincoln  /  [signed:]  William  H. 
Seward  /  Secretary  of  State.  /  A  true  copy, 
with  the  autograph  signatures  of  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Secretary  of  State.  /  [signed:] 
Jno.  G.  Nicolay  /  Priv.  Sec.  to  the  President.  / 

Broadside,  22  by  171^  inches  (including  mar- 
gins), [Philadelphia:  Leypoldt,  circa  June 
6,  1864] 

[copies:]  BrMus,  CsmH(2),  DLC,  DNA, 
ICU,  IHi,  NHi,  Olson;  copies  have  been  sold 
at  auction  in  the  Lambert  Sale  in  1914  and 
the  Hearst  Sale  in  1938;  Goodspeed,  New- 
man, Stites,  Rosenbach,  and  other  dealers 
have  handled  copies. 

This  edition  was  printed  in  forty-eight  copies 
which  were  signed  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  and 
Nicolay  and  offered  for  sale  at  $10  each  at  the 
Great  Central  Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia, 
June  7-29,  1864.  The  fair  attracted  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  visitors  who  spent  more 
than  one  million  dollars,  yet  not  all  copies  of 
this  souvenir  edition  were  sold.  Of  the  remain- 
ing copies,  a  few  were  presented  to  libraries, 
and  five  others  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  (contemporary  counter- 
part of  the  Red  Cross)  at  the  National  Sailors 
Fair  (November  9-19,  1864)  in  Boston.  Concern- 
ing the  Boston  copies  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote  from  that  city  under  date  November  14, 
1864  to  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Furness  in 
Philadelphia: 

Leland  (Charles  G.)  has  proven  himself  a  trump 
(excuse  the  profane  allusion  to  cards  —  I  forgot.) 
He  has  sent  nice  little  paragraphs  [,]  a  capital 
poem  and  today  some  autograph  emancipation 
proclamations . . .  [Original  in  PU.] 

In  The  Boatswain's  Whistle,  published  at  the 
Fair,  for  Thursday,  November  17th,  1864,  no. 
8,  p.  60,  col.  3,  the  following  appears: 

Five  copies  of  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  received  from  Washington,  at 
the  table  of  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wise,  have  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  appended  thereto: 

"This  copy  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion was  printed  under  the  direction  of  George 
H.  Boker  and  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  after  a 
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5.  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  WRITING  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  FREEDOM 
JAN.  1,  1863  — Lithograph  printed  in  colors  by  EHRGOTT,  FORBRIGER  &  CO. 
after  painting  by  (DAVID  G.)  BLYTHE — published  1864  in  Pittsburgh  by 
M.  DEPUY —  14  x  19  plus  margins  —  has  at  some  time  been  folded  —  not  discernable 
in  the  colored  portion  —  Exceedingly  rare.    SI 50.00. 


ation  ...  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor 
ional  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Number  1573 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


March,  1969 


"President  Lincoln  Writing  The  Proclamation  of 
Freedom,  January  1, 1863" 


Editor's  Note:  About  two  years  ago,  during  the  process 
of  dismantling  an  old  Fort  Wayne  house  which  was  to 
be  razed,  a  workman  discovered  a  beautifully  colored 
framed  lithograph,  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  entitled 
"President  Lincoln  Writing  The  Proclamation  of  Free- 
dom, January  1,  1863."  The  lithograph  was  drawn  and 
printed  in  color  by  Ehrgott,  Forbriger  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  after  a  painting  by  David  G.  Blythe.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1864  in  Pittsburgh  by  M.  Depuy  at  No.  21  Wylie 
Street.  It  measures  14"x  19"  plus  margins.  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation  was  most  fortunate  in  secur- 


ing this  exceedingly  rare  lithograph  for  its  Lincoln  Li- 
brary-Museum. 

Apparently  the  artist,  David  Gilmore  Blythe,  was 
an  ardent  Unionist,  and  his  five  paintings  of  which 
the  editor  has  some  knowledge  reveal  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  politics  and  the  Civil  War.  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  David  A.  Jonah,  Librarian  and 
Director  of  Libraries  of  Brown  University,  for  calling 
to  my  attention  a  photograph  of  a  Blythe  oil  painting 
titled  "Lincoln  versus  Fremont."  This  has  pretty  much 
the  same  composition  as  the  one  under  discussion,  with 
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copies  of  contemporary  newspapers  and  other  documents 
scattered  liberally  throughout  the  picture.  In  1942  the 
original  painting  was  owned  by  a  Philadelphian ;  how- 
ever, its  present  ownership  is  uncertain. 

The  American  Heritage  Picture  History  of  The  Civil 
War  (narrative  by  Bruce  Catton)  published  by  Double- 
day  &  Company,  Inc.  in  1960  contains  four  of  Blythe's 
productions.  On  page  258  a  black  and  white  print  of  the 
"Proclamation  of  Freedom"  painting  carries  this  cut 
line:  "In  the  1864  lithograph  Lincoln  is  surrounded  by 
such  allegorical  symbols  as  the  Bible,  scales  of  justice, 
and  the  Presidential  oath,  which,  the  artist  intimated, 
aided  him  in  drafting  the  Emancipation  Proclamation." 
The  cut  for  this  print  was  made  from  the  lithograph 
that  is  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  similar 
cut  from  the  Library  of  Congress  print  appeared  in 
Presidents  on  Parade  by  Milhollen  and  Kaplan,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  1948.  Their  cut  line  follows: 
"During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Civil  War  the 
question  of  slavery  lay  in  the  background.  The  fight  for 
the  Union  was  the  prominent  issue.  However,  the  forces 
against  slavery  had  been  marshaling  their  strength  and 
insisted  that  the  government  take  prompt  action.  In 
answer  to  these  demands,  Lincoln  replied  that  his  para- 
mount duty  was  to  save  the  Union,  with  or  without  slav- 
ery. Yet,  slavery  had  no  place  in  a  country  founded  on 
the  principle  of  freedom  for  all.  Lincoln,  who  sincerely 
wanted  the  institution  abolished,  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem for  many  months." 

A  Blythe  painting  in  color  appears  on  page  327  of  the 
American  Heritage  book  depicting  General  Abner  Double- 
day's  division  crossing  the  Potomac.  The  original  paint- 
ing is  the  property  of  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
Museum. 

A  second  painting  in  color  appears  in  the  book  on 
page  497.  This  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  caricature.  The 
cut  line  which  is  descriptive  of  the  subject  follows:  "In 
this  symbolic  1862  painting  by  D.  G.  Blythe,  Lincoln, 
armed  only  with  a  gun  swab  and  fettered  to  strict  consti- 
tutionality by  Tammany  Hall  Democrats,  tries  to  crush 
the  dragon  of  rebellion." 

The  final  Blythe  painting  in  the  Heritage  book  appears 
on  page  500  and  depicts  the  horrors  of  Richmond's  Libby 
Prison  where  1000  Union  officers  were  confined  in  eight 
rooms  of  the  former  tobacco  warehouse.  The  original 
painting  is  a  part  of  the  M.  and  M.  Karolik  Collection 
in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

It  is  believed  that  lithographs  were  only  made  of  the 
"Proclamation  of  Freedom"  painting.  Today,  original 
copies  of  the  lithograph  are  owned  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  (deposited  for  copyright  in  1865)  and  The  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  article  will  reveal  that  other  copies  of 
the  lithograph  are  extant  and  are  in  the  possession  of 
private  or  institutional  collectors. 

About  ten  years  ago  one  of  the  lithographs  was  adver- 
tised for  sale  by  The  Old  Print  Shop,  Harry  Shaw  New- 
man, 150  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  exceedingly  rare.  Dorothy  Miller,  in  her 
biography  of  Blythe,  stated  that  the  original  painting 
is  gone.  In  reproducing  the  lithograph  following  page 
112  of  her  book,  she  credits  ownership  to  the  Harry 
Shaw  Newman  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 

Winifred  Porter  Truesdell  published  in  1933  (volume 
two)  a  fine  book  entitled  Engraved  and  Lithographed 
Portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  the  compiler's 
intention,  before  his  death,  to  publish  volume  one.  After 
his  demise,  the  Foundation  secured  his  research  material 
which  reveals  that  he  was  familar  with  the  lithograph 
taken  from  Blythe's  painting  "Proclamation  of  Freedom." 
Truesdell  tried  to  identif  y  every  engraved  and  lithographed 
portrait  of  Lincoln  with  a  Lincoln  photograph  using 
the  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  classification.  As  the  Blythe 
Lincoln  head  was  unidentifiable,  he  planned  to  place  it 
under  the  heading  of  "Fictitious".  However,  he  must  have 
liked  the  lithograph  as  he  made  a  notation  to  reproduce 
it  in  his  forthcoming  volume  one. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  the  editor  sent  out  forty 
8  x  10  glossy  photographs  of  the  Blythe  lithograph  with 
a  letter  requesting  the  nation's  leading  Lincoln  students 
to  make  some  comment  regarding  the  picture's  true 
meaning  and  import.  To  some  it  may  have  appeared  to 
be  a  caricature  with  an  anti-Lincoln  slant.  However, 


those  who  replied  seemed  to  feel  that  the  picture  was 
filled  with  symbolism  and  meaning  with  a  pro-Lincoln 
approach.  I  feel  sure  that  in  an  analysis  of  the  picture 
many  did  read  from  the  clutter  of  the  room  what  the 
artist  was  attempting  to  say.  As  these  replies  are  so  in- 
teresting, excerpts  from  some  of  the  letters  follow. 

R.  G.  M. 

"In  his  painting  of  Lincoln  preparing  the  final  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  David  G.  Blythe  seemed  to  be 
answering  Adalbert  Volck's  bitter  caricature  of  Lincoln 
writing  beneath  a  portrait  of  John  Brown  as  'Saint  Os- 
sawatamie'  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  in  Santo  Domingo. 
With  his  foot  on  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  a  malig- 
nant scowl,  Lincoln  uses  an  inkpot  held  by  a  devil.  The 
same  half-uncovered  window  at  the  left  and  a  gra- 
tuitous masonic  emblem  in  both  pictures  indicate  that 
Blythe  knew  Volck's  caricature. 

"Blythe  saw  Lincoln  discarding  mounds  of  precedent 
and  pressure  to  prepare  his  proclamation  with  the  aid 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bible,  held  on  his  lap.  A  bust 
of  Andrew  Jackson  stands  on  the  mantelpiece  as  in- 
spiration, while  a  bust  of  James  Buchanan  is  lynched  in 
the  background.  Before  Lincoln  is  a  map  of  the  rebel 
states  with  a  symbolic  broom  handy  to  suggest  their  fate. 
The  Presidential  oath  hangs  behind  Lincoln  to  show  his 
consciousness  of  his  responsibilities.  A  map  of  Europe 
and  the  sword  of  Washington  hanging  together  on  the 
far  right  indicate  that  the  artist  had  imperialist  ambitions 
for  the  reunited  nation.  Above  all,  however,  Blythe  want- 
ed to  portray  Lincoln  as  capable  of  reaching  the  right 
decision  by  holding  firm  to  fundamental  principles,  put- 
ting behind  him  the  results  of  the  heated  debate  over 
slavery  which  had  existed  as  long  as  the  nation." 

John  Y.  Simon,  Executive  Director 
The  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Association 

"It's  a  very  interesting  picture  and  one  which  I  had 
not  seen.  As  I  read  it,  it  is  a  pro-Lincoln  production. 
Lincoln  is  depicted  in  an  attractive  way.  His  face  is 
thoughtful  and  solemn,  and  rugged,  but  not  ugly.  He 
has  his  hand  on  the  Bible  as  he  composes  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  and  is  looking  at  a  bust  of  Jackson 
and  the  latter's  statement  affirming  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union.  As  I  interpret  the  clutter  in  the  room,  the 
various  documents  are  from  both  Northern  and  Southern 
sources  and  are  intended  to  show  that  Lincoln  had  're- 
searched' widely  before  he  wrote  the  Proclamation.  They 
may  be  also  intended  as  symbols  of  the  sectional  back- 
ground of  the  war." 

T.  Harry  Williams 
L.  S.  U.  Dept.  of  History 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  artist  intended  the 
lithograph  to  have  a  pro-Lincoln  meaning.  Lincoln's  left 
hand  is  on  the  Bible,  and  here  the  artist  may  be  suggest- 
ing that  the  President,  though  well  aware  of  other  ref- 
erences, had  recently  turned  to  the  Bible  for  inspiration. 
Lincoln  is  pictured  as  being  deep  in  thought,  almost 
transfixed  by  thought  and  inspiration.  The  additional 
inspiration  he  seeks  clearly  is  not  to  come  from  the  clut- 
ter of  books,  documents,  and  other  objects  to  the  right 
or  left  of  him — or  behind  him.  He  is  attuned  to  ideals, 
ideas,  and  language  closely  related  to  what  he  has  read 
in  the  Bible." 

Holman  Hamilton 
Dept.  of  History 
University  of  Kentucky 

"I  looked  at  the  photograph  you  sent  me  for  some 
time,  trying  to  decipher  the  titles  on  the  papers,  books 
and  other  articles  that  were  strewn  around  the  room. 
My  reaction  was  that  these  were  probably  the  materials 
that  Lincoln  had  consulted  in  checking  to  find  the  con- 
stitutional backgrounds  of  the  Proclamation  as  well  as 
for  guidance  in  the  Proclamation  itself.  I  notice  that 
the  volumes  include  constitutional  law,  histories  of  the 
United  States  and  many,  many  other  documents  which 
might  have  had  some  bearing  on  the  Proclamation.  As 
I  look  at  it,  I  cannot  think  of  it  as  being  a  caricature." 

David  A.  Jonah 
Librarian  and  Director  of  Libraries 
Brown  University 
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"Whether  it  is  honest  or  ironic  in  the  intention,  I  do 
not  know.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  honest,  but  clumsy." 

Allan  Nevins 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 

"I  think  the  Blythe  lithograph  is  first-rate  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  used.  I  think  in  a  way,  Blythe  was  a  pre- 
runner  of  the  "pop  artist"  of  today.  He  seems  to  be 
creating  the  atmosphere  of  incredible  pressure,  tumult 
and  disorder,  as  well  as  pressure  that  besets  Lincoln 
as  he  strives  to  fulfill  the  obligation  of  his  oath  of  office 
and  his  pledge  to  preserve  the  Union  and  free  the  slave. 
The  Presidency  is  a  lonely  job  and  the  holder  of  the 
office  is  confronted  with  decisions  almost  impossible  for 
one  man.  A  man  of  conscience  and  courage  would  be 
troubled  in  the  position.  This  work  does  convey  the  lone- 
liness and  complexity  of  the  office  perhaps  better  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  before." 

Ralph  G.  Newman 
Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop 

"I  have  been  cudgeling  my  brains  over  the  lithograph 
you  sent  of  Lincoln  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
It  certainly  can  be  interpreted  in  several  different  ways. 
However,  I  interpret  it  as  an  attempt  to  show  the  various 
forces  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  President,  and  the 
difficulty  of  his  decision.  I  believe  the  artist  has  attempted 
to  include  a  great  deal  of  symbolism  such  as  in  the  key, 
scales,  flag  at  the  window  and  various  impedimenta.  If 
it  has  a  slant,  I  would  think  it  a  mildly  critical  one.  But 
to  me  the  artist  has  some  recognition  of  the  difficulty 
Lincoln  had  in  composing  the  proclamation.  Many  of  the 
items  portrayed  may  well  have  entered  Lincoln's  thoughts. 
The  weight  of  the  decision  is  present." 

E.  B.  (Pete)  Long 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 

"The  only  significance  it  has  for  me  is  that  it  portrays  a 
man  in  a  deep  quandary.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  let 
it  go  at  that.  Our  custodian  of  prints,  a  very  knowledge- 
able woman,  tells  me  that  she  believes  this  piece  to  be 
very  rare." 

Paul  M.  Angle 
Chicago  Historical  Society 

"I  think  the  copy  of  the  Blythe  lithograph  is  as  in- 
triguing as  any  Lincoln  item  I  have  ever  seen.  I  assume 
that  each  of  the  different  items  had  some  significance. 
As  a  Mason  of  some  slight  prominence  I  was  intrigued 
by  the  Masonic  emblem.  The  square  and  compass  are 
upside  down.  All  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a  Mason.  I  had  never  heard  of  this  item  nor 
of  the  artist.  I  would  think  that  the  relation  of  the  sym- 
bols to  Emancipation  might  call  for  a  good  deal  of  re- 
search and  the  occasional  traveling  up  a  blind  alley." 

Warren  L.  Jones 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

"I  may  be  over  simplifying  the  artist's  intent  but,  in 
my  opinion  he  was  trying  to  indicate  the  pressure  Lincoln 
was  under  in  relation  to  the  issuance  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Almost  every  group,  pro  and  con,  is  rep- 
resented in  some  way  in  this  cluttered  room.  If  this  was 
the  artist's  purpose,  his  grasp  of  the  situation  was  un- 
usual as  even  those  close  to  Lincoln  were  not  aware  of 
the  pressures  to  which  he  was  being  subjected." 

James  T.  Hickey 
Curator,  Lincoln  Collection 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library 

"I  do  not  get  the  impression  that  the  lithograph  is 
anti-Lincoln.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  artist  very 
vividly  shows  Abraham  Lincoln  beset  on  all  sides  by  all 
manner  of  problems.  To  me,  I  think  the  artist  has  realis- 
tically presented  with  his  symbolism  the  harrassment 
Lincoln  must  have  had  from  all  areas." 

King  V.  Hostick 
Springfield,  Illinois 

"The  David  Gilmore  Blythe  painting  (as  reproduced  in 
this  color  lithograph)  appears  to  me  to  be  a  pro-Lincoln 
work,  and  the  artist  was  not  one  of  the  most  talented 
painters  of  his  day.  In  his  rather  primitive  manner  the 
artist  attempted  to  symbolize,  as  well  as  graphically  dra- 
matize President  Lincoln's  act  of  Proclaiming  freedom 
and  emancipation  in  1863.  Perhaps  the  key  to  the  pic- 
ture and  the  cluttered  situation  in  general  is  represented 


by  the  key  over  Mr.  Lincoln's  head,  and  under  the  key 
on  the  wall,  the  oath  the  President  took  when  he  swore 
to  preserve  the  Union.  Even  though  the  country  was 
badly  out  of  balance  as  shown  by  the  scales  and  the  tilted 
bust  of  Buchanan  (also  off-balance  and  literally  hung-up), 
Lincoln  himself  sits  firm  and  resolute  amid  the  clutter. 

"Lincoln's  fist  rests  solidly  on  the  Holy  Bible,  while, 
close  at  hand,  the  papers  and  books  of  Clay,  Webster 
and  Calhoun's  writings  tend  to  bolster  and  strengthen  his 
position.  The  rail-splitter's  maul  lies  on  the  floor  upon 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  possibly  a  Lincolnesque 
symbol  of  his  early  humble  toil  as  well  as  the  grass-root 
strength  of  the  country.  The  American  Flag  at  the  win- 
dow has  been  pulled  back  to  shed  light  on  his  proclama- 
tion. The  letters  on  the  floor  and  the  various  protest 
broadsides  in  the  room  do  not  apparently  hinder  or  with- 
stand his  considered  action  and  meditation  prior  to 
signing  the  meaningful  document.  His  right  foot  rests 
heavily  on  the  Democrat's  peace  policy,  apparently  un- 
acceptable to  him,  while  his  war  policy,  necessary  to 
crush  the  rebellion,  still  stands.  The  one  slipper  (off 
his  left  foot)  seems  to  convey  the  President's  usual 
disregard  for  formality  and  neatness,  in  contrast  to  his 
determination  to  act  on  the  all  important  matter,  the 
question  of  freedom  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen." 

Lloyd  Ostendorf 
Author  and  authority 
on  Lincoln  photographs 

"In  fact,  the  picture  comes  directly  out  of  the  19th 
century  German  romanticism  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  by  artists  who  studied  in  Munich  or  Dusseldorf; 
to  get  a  full  sense  of  the  flavor  of  this  work,  one  should 
see  such  works  of  Carl  Spitzweg  as  Der  Arme  Poet 
(1839)  or  the  last  version  of  The  Bookworm  (1884). 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  good  deal  of  allegory  in  the 
depiction  of  Lincoln.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  he 
actually  wrote  the  proclamation  in  this  room,  surrounded 
by  these  objects,  and  therefore  one  might  see  in  the 
picture  something  fairly  close  to  the  political  cartoon 
in  method  and  in  effect." 

Alan  Fern 

Prints  and  Photograph  Division 
Library  of  Congress 

"My  only  feeling  is  that  the  artist  attempted  to  convey 
the  many  events  and  influences  which  brought  about 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation." 

Roy  P.  Basler 
Chief,  Manuscript  Division 
Library  of  Congress 

"To  me,  Blythe  has  presented  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  as  he 
himself  saw  him  nor  as  we  see  Lincoln  now,  but  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  saw  himself  in  his  time  of  torment,  striving 
to  arrive  at  the  right  decision  regarding  the  public  pro- 
nouncement of  emancipation.  Surrounded  by  contrary 
advices  and  smothered  by  petitions,  appeals  and  threats 
by  those  who  sought  to  confound  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  appears 
in  the  painting  as  a  most  unstatesmanlike  figure.  So 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  be,  in  Blythe's  interpretation. 
Alone  with  his  thoughts,  having  gone  without  food  and 
rest  for  many  hours,  and  shivering  with  cold  in  an  un- 
heated  room,  Lincoln  sees  himself  as  a  pitiful  apology 
for  the  leader  of  a  great  nation.  Yet  Blythe's  message 
in  this  painting,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  Lincoln  was 
at  this  moment  closest  to  greatness  without  knowing  it 
himself.  Lincoln's  thoughts  center  on  his  Presidential 
oath  and  the  scales  of  justice,  tipped  in  imbalance  but 
with  the  key  to  the  dilema  poised  directly  above  the  oath. 
The  philosophies  of  earlier  great  statesmen  goad  him. 
His  left  hand  with  fist  tightly  clenched  rests  on  the 
Bible  and  the  Constitution  as  he  writes  the  text  of  the 
Proclamation  with  his  right  hand.  The  President  has 
raised  one  corner  of  the  flag  at  the  window  to  give  him 
light  as  he  considers  the  petititions  of  the  people:  from 
the  Quakers,  concerned  with  conscientious  objectors; 
draft  riots;  divisions  within  the  churches.  Over  all  these, 
the  bust  of  former  President  Buchanan  hangs  quite  use- 
less from  a  corner  of  the  bookcase.  Lincoln  is  entirely 
alone  as  he  considers  the  voices  of  all  the  people  and 
fulfills  his  promise  to  them  'to  do  the  best  I  can,  in  my 
own  conscience,  under  my  oathv  to  the  law'. 

"Of  unusual  significance,  if  I  read  it  correctly,  is  the 
Masonic  symbol  placed  above  that  of  the  Eye  of  the 
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Lord.  In  the  1870's  the  Eye  was  used  as  a  sign  of  a  labor 
union  by  the  Mormons  in  Utah  but  I  do  not  know  of  its 
use  with  this  meaning  as  early  as  1863.  The  three  links 
of  a  chain  may  symbolize  the  shackles  of  a  slave  or  per- 
haps have  some  other  meaning." 

Josephine  Cobb 
Specialist  in  Iconography 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

"My  guess  would  be  that  the  artist  had  a  pro-Lincoln 
approach,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  show  how  the  man 
reached  his  history-making  conclusion  in  the"  face  of  so 
many  distracting  claims  on  his  attention." 

Bruce  Catton 
American  Heritage  Publishing  Co. 

"Clearly  the  artist  is  saying  that  Lincoln  was  under 
heavy  pressure,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  to  do  something  about  slavery.  The 
artist  is  pointing  out  that  in  writing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  Lincoln  was  acting  from  mixed  motives.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  artist  believes  that  the  key  to  Lincoln's 
action  was  his  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  their  President,  according  to  the  oath  he  took 
when  he  was  inaugurated.  Thus  the  transparent  sym- 
bolism of  the  key  hanging  above  the  'Copy  of  Presidential 
Oath'  directly  behind  the  President's  head. 

"The  artist  recognized  the  importance  of  slavery  in 
the  Civil  War  by  the  prominent  location  of  the  sentence 
on  the  top  of  the  bookcase.  Lincoln's  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican history,  and  specifically  the  history  of  the  slavery 
controversy  is  stated;  it  is  suggested  that  Lincoln  was 
aware  of  the  major  statements  concerning  slavery  made 
by  famous  Americans.  All  through  the  cartoon  there 
appear  three  elements  competing  for  his  attention: 
(1)  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  the  Union  of 
American  States;  (2)  the  need  to  eradicate  a  great  moral 
evil;  and  (3)  the  practical  necessity  of  winning  the  Civil 
War.  The  importance  of  mobilizing  world  opinion  be- 
hind the  North  is  evident.  The  cluttered  appearance  of 
the  room  indicates  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  presidency, 
the  conflicting  pressures  to  which  the  President  was 
subjected  and  the  variety  of  major  and  minor  situations 
he  was  expected  to  resolve. 

"Certainly  Lincoln  acted  from  mixed  motives  when 
he  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  fact  that 
he  did  so  reflects  his  awareness  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  country  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
although  he  knew  how  divided  the  country  was,  he  did 
not  use  the  existance  of  divided  opinion  as  an  excuse 
for  inactivity.  I  regard  as  quite  significant,  not  only  the 
placement  of  the  'Copy  of  the  Presidential  Oath'  behind 
the  President's  head,  but  his  posture  in  resting  the  Bible 
on  his  knee,  with  his  left  hand  on  its  front  cover." 

Clyde  C.  Walton 
Director  University  Libraries 
Northern  Illinois  University 

"The  Blythe  painting,  the  reproduction  of  which  you 
sent  me,  is  definitely  a  pro-Lincoln  1864  campaign  docu- 
ment. What  seems  most  weighty  in  support  of  this  conclu- 
sion is  the  title  of  one  of  the  broadsides  displayed  around 
the  room.  I  refer  to  the  one  'Protest  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  Against  Guarding  Property  of  Traitors'. 
Since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a  Commander- 
in-Chief — War  measure,  the  Army's  role  is  of  largest  im- 
portance. Notice  how  tiny  in  comparison  the  'U.  S.  Court' 
equivalent  to  the  Army  broadside  is. 

"I  suggest  also  that  Jackson's  place  on  the  mantel 
looking  at  Lincoln,  the  weighted  scales  of  justice  on  the 
wall  over  his  right  shoulder,  the  copy  of  the  Presidential 
Oath  on  the  wall  with  a  key  symbolically  pointing  to  it 
as  the  heart  of  his  approach  to  emancipation,  the  map 
of  Europe  over  on  the  left  side  suggesting  another  reason 
why  emancipation  was  necessary — all  these  obvious  and 
well  known  factors  are  brought  forward  here  in  a  master- 
ful manner." 

Harold  M.  Hyman 
Professor  of  History 
Rice  University 

"Aesthetically,  the  artist  seems  to  be  focusing  on  the 
great  need  for  a  good  house-cleaning  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Politically,  he  might  be  putting  pressure  on 
Congress  to  appropriate  more  money  to  hire  additional 
domestics.  Intellectually,  I  see  the  work  as  thoroughly 
pro-Lincoln.  The  artist  put  in  all  those  papers  and  books, 


ruining  the  picture's  aesthetic  appeal  in  the  process, 
because  he  aims  to  show  that  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  written  as  the  grand  climax  of  all  American 
history.  All  else,  he  is  saying,  leads  up  to  that.  He  puts 
in  a  map  of  Europe  and  a  globe  to  suggest  that  Eman- 
cipation is  also  the  climax  of  all  human  history." 

William  E.  Baringer 
Professor  of  History 
University  of  Florida 

"David  Gilmour  Blythe's  picture  of  'President  Lincoln 
Writing  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom,  Jan.  1,  1863'  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  work  of  an  untrained  artist  of 
average  ability  who  never  learned  the  art  of  arrangement. 
To  my  untrained  eye  I  see  no  disrespect  shown  to  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  engraving.  Blythe  has 
merely  attempted  to  indicate  all  the  many  things  which 
may  have  influenced  his  Proclamation.  The  artist's  only 
example  of  poor  taste  is  using  the  United  States  flag 
as  a  curtain  at  the  window.  Blythe  shows  it  pulled  aside 
to  let  more  light  in  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  he  wished  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  Proclamation  was  not 
completely  constitutional.  In  fact,  Lincoln  himself  realized 
this  and  had  the  13th  Amendment  introduced  so  that  it 
would  make  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  legal." 

Wayne  C.  Temple 
Illinois  State  Archives 

"The  presentation  does  not  seem  a  caricature  to  me. 
Although  cluttered  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  it 
appears  to  put  the  matter  of  the  Proclamation  in  a  fa- 
vorable light.  The  following  things  struck  me  as  I  studied 
it: 

—  Lincoln  is  leaning  forward,  his  facial  expression 
is  of  a  'now-it-is-done'  tenor. 

—  His  left  hand  is  on  the  Bible;  in  his  right  hand  is 
the  pen. 

—  The  fact  that  he  is  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  neck  open, 
no  tie,  probably  suggests  the  difficulty  that  confronted 
him. 

—  I  cannot  figure  out  why  one  slipper  is  off  (unless 
to  ease  his  foot),  but  note  that  the  other  foot  rests 
on  a  'Peace  Petition'. 

—  The  bust  of  Jackson  with  caption  seems  signifi- 
cant as  do  the  volumes  of  Clay  and  Webster  on  the  floor. 

—  The  background  items  are  significant  in  balance: 
on  the  left,  the  Presidential  oath,  key  and  scales  of 
justice;  and  opposite  the  bookcase  and  caption,  the  bust 
of  Buchanan  hanging  certainly  gives  emphasis! 

—  I  find  the  documents  arranged  on  the  floor  and 
about,  full  of  interesting  meaning;  for  example,  the 
globe  indicating  world  involvement. 

—  Another  striking  thing  is  the  flag  draped  in  the 
window,  and  the  light  streaming  in  focusing  on  the 
Proclamation,  Lincoln's  hand  and  pen. 

—  I  do  not  get  the  significance  of  the  prominence  given 
to  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  emblems — I  shall  look 
for  something  on  them  in  your  forthcoming  comments. 

—  The  letters  scattered  on  the  floor  suggest  the 
pressures  pro  and  con  which  were  so  grave  and  impor- 
tant." 

Kenneth  A.  Bernard 
Professor  of  History 
Boston  University 

"There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the  picture,  such 
as  draping  the  flag  over  a  window,  but  the  artist  has 
hung  it  the  right  way.  I  recognize  the  head,  Jackson, 
on  the  mantel-shelf.  The  Masonic  emblem  is  upside  down. 
There  is  a  great  state  of  confusion  everywhere,  or  does 
the  inverted  square  and  compass  have  some  meaning  in 
Masonry  which  I  have  forgotten  or  never  knew?  The 
three  rings  of  the  chain  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  as  you 
probably  know,  stand  for  the  public  meaning,  Friendship, 
Loyalty  and  Truth." 

Stewart  W.  McClelland 
Past  President  and  present 
Trustee  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

"I  cannot  resist  sending  you  a  note  of  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  December  12  enclosing  the  photograph  of  the 
lithograph  of  Lincoln  in  his  office.  It  makes  me  feel  so 
at  home  in  my  own  study,  which  is  so  much  similar  in 
its  appearance  of  messiness.  I  have  never  seen  this  print 
before." 

Earl  Schenck  Miers 
Author  and  historian 
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Watercolor  Drawings  of  the  Birds  and 
Spiders  of  Georgia  by  John  Abbot 
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which  will  be  sold  on 
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VIEWING 

Due  to  the  condition  of  many  of  the  items,  handling  must  be  restricted  and  will  be  allowed 
only  by  prior  arrangement  with  Christie's  Book  Department.  This  sale  may  be  viewed  by 
private  appointment  and  at  the  following  times. 


Wednesday  September  24  10:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Thursday  September  25  10:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Friday  September  26  10:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday  .  September  27  10:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Tuesday  September  30  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 


In  sending  bids  or  making  enquiries,  this  sale  should  be  referred  to 
Sale  number  5003,  "Louise" 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

502  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  546-1000  •  Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York  •  International  Telex:  New  York  620  721 


•  67  LEE,  R.  E.  Letter  signed  to  Col.  Cocke  at  Culpeper  Court  House,  "Head  Quarters,  Va. 
Forces,  Richmond,  Va.  May  15,  1861,"  l'h  pp.,  4to,  docketed,  a  fine  letter:  ".  .  .am  gratified  at 
your  arrangements  for  the  defense  of  Manassas  Junction,  and  the  favorable  account  you  give  of  the 
Country  towards  the  Potomac  for  defensive  operations.  I  hope  by  a  judicious  use  of  its  natural  ob- 
stacles that  the  march  of  a  hostile  column  will  be  much  embarrassed  ...  It  is  desired  to  strengthen 
that  whole  line  as  rapidly  as  the  organization  of  troops  will  admit  to  resist  any  attack  from  the  forces 
at  Washington.  Hitherto  it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  an  adequate  force  for  the  defense  of  Alex- 
andria, an  abortive  attempt  at  which  would  in  my  opinion  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  hazard 
the  destruction  of  the  City.  The  post  at  Norfolk  and  Harper's  Ferry  which  seemed  to  be  first  threat- 
ened, being  in  some  measure  fortified,  our  resources  can  now  be  applied  to  your  line  of  operations 


•  68  LEE,  R.  E.  Autograph  letter  signed  to  John  B.  Cocke  (son  of  Col.  Cocke),  n.p.,  July 
28,  1865,  2'/2  pp.,  8vo,  slight  tears  at  ends  of  inner  fold:  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
good  care  you  have  given  my  horse  [Lee's  famous  war  horse  'Traveller'].  I  had  hoped  he  might 
have  been  of  some  service  to  you,  but  fear  he  has  been  the  cause  of  trouble.  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  offer  of  future  service,  but  hope  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  impose  on  your  kind- 
ness ..."  Lee  goes  on  to  mention  the  health  of  his  children 
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•  69  LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM.  Autograph  note  signed,  to  William  H.  Seward,  on  a  small 
card,  n.p.  [Washington],  29  October  1861.  Part  of  a  collection  of  20  pieces  relating  to  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  John  Williams  of  Norfolk  on  an  unsubstantiated  charge  of  spying,  and  his 
family's  attempts  to  secure  his  release.  He  was  required  to  furnish  a  bond  of  $10,000,  which  four 
family  friends  were  willing  to  sign;  the  government  insisted  upon  a  joint  bond,  whereby  each  party 
would  be  liable  for  the  full  sum:  Upon  the  personal  plea  of  Williams's  wife,  Lincoln  wrote:  "Sec. 
of  State,  please  see  this  lady.  She  wishes  the  bond  may  be  several  &  not  joint.  I  think  it  might  be 
so."  The  other  items  in  the  lot  include  a  4-page  A.L.s.  from  Williams's  wife  in  which  she  de- 
scribes her  visit  to  Lincoln,  a  note  signed  by  Winfield  Scott,  giving  permission  for  a  visit  to  Wil- 
liams and  letters,  official  documents  and  telegrams  between  various  government  and  military  offi- 
cials relating  to  Williams's  case,  variously  dated  between  3  August  and  21  December  1861. 
Folding  cloth  case  (20) 


7f)  LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM.  [CALIFORNIA  BROADSIDE].  President  Lincoln's  Emanci- 


pation Proclamation,  [San  Francisco],  printed  by  L.  Nagel,  Executed  and  Published  by  F.S.  Butler, 
1864. 

Folio  broadside,  670  by  520mm.  {26'h  by  2OV2  inches),  two  repaired  marginal  tears,  a  few  light 
waterstains,  mainly  marginal,  two  narrow  bands  of  browning,  framed  and  glazed. 

The  extremely  rare  first  California  printing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Eberstadt's  Lincoln 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  where  the  present  broadside  is  no.  19,  locates  only  three  copies  (New 
York  Public  Library,  New-York  Historical  Society  and  the  Eberstadt  copy,  now  at  Brown  Universi- 
ty Library). 

The  lithographer  F.S.  Butler  is  believed  by  Eberstadt  to  be  the  son  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  active  as 
a  lithographer  in  New  York  City  until  about  1850,  when  he  traveled  to  San  Francisco  and  opened 
that  city's  first  lithographic  press.  On  B.F.  Butler,  see  Peters,  America  on  Stone,  pp.  128-9.  On  the 
lithography  Eberstadt  remarks:  ".  .  .A  very  handsome  lithograph  ...  the  essential  portions  of  the 
text  are  arranged  in  a.  most  effective  manner  ..."  , ; 

BOLDLY  SIGNED  IN  FULL  BY  LINCOLN  at  lower  right.  The  present  is  one  of  three  apparently  so  signed. 
According  to  a  transcript  of  a  letter  accompanying  this  lot,  3  copies  were  sent  to  Washington  by 
David  Williams  Cheesman,  a  San  Francisco  Republican  Party  delegate  who  represented  Northern 
California  at  the  1860  Republican  Party  nominating  convention;  he  was  later  appointed  Assistant 
Treasurer  by  Lincoln.  Cheesman,  according  to  the  letter,  presented  one  of  the  signed  copies  to  Cor- 
nelius Cole,  California  Senator,  another  to  Thomas  Maltby,  a  southern  California  Republican,  and 
retained  one  copy.  One  of  the  signed  broadsides  was  sold  at  American  Art  Association  on  February 
25,  1930  (lot  226  and  frontispiece  illustration),  and  brought  $3100.  Another,  or  perhaps  the  same 
copy,  was  offered  in  1948  by  the  Rosenbach  Company  (catalogue  no.  13,  item  172,  priced  at 
$1,785).  Eberstadt  was  unable  subsequently  to  trace  either  copy. 

See  illustration 

•  71  MACKENZIE,  Dr.  WILLIAM  ORD.  In  Canada  [Description  of  a  Sojourn  in  Another 
World  .  .  .].  Autograph  journal  of  his  service  as  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  Can- 
ada, 11  February  1839-October  1843,  closely  written  in  ink  on  255  leaves  (48  pages  blank),  large 
4to,  296  by  235mm,  half  calf  giltr  quarter  red  morocco  box.  A  remarkably  detailed  record  of  Cana- 
dian military,  political  and  social  life,  with  12  inserted  and  4  integral  maps  and  diagrams  in  pen  and 
ink,  mostly  signed  and  dated  by  Mackenzie,  some  colored  with  wash,  including  maps  of  eastern 
Canada,  Quebec,  Toronto,  Kingston,  St.  Helen's  Island,  Riviere  de  Loup,  River  Richelieu,  and  the 
Disputed  Territory  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  4  full-page  pencil  sketches,  including 
Fort  Ignall  and  Lake  Temisconata  settlement,  a  few  letters  and  cards  inserted. 

Mackenzie,  a  recent  medical  graduate  from  Edinburgh,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  February  1839. 
His  three  and  a  half  year  service  in  Canada  coincided  with  important  political  developments,  chief- 
ly the  territorial  dispute  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  and,  in  the  wake  of  the  rebellion  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1838,  the  unification  of  Canada  in  July  1840.  Written  for  a  home  audience  by  a 
man  with  literary  flair  and  a  broad  interest  in  politics,  topography  and  social  customs,  the  journal  is 
remarkable  in  its  detail  of  principal  cities,  his  colleagues  and  acquaintances,  and  social  life  of  his 
various  postings,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  Governors-General  Sir  John  Colbourne  and  C.  Paulett 
Thompson  and  the  radical  opposition.  It  is  of  interest,  too,  for  Mackenzie's  fascinated  and  detailed 
accounts  of  Canadian  customs,  habits  and  vocabulary 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Mus, 


FIGURE  2.  Charles  Eberstadt  noted  fifty-two  printed  editions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  betwe 
1862  and  1865.  He  called  this  one  a  "highly  spirited  Western  edition  emhellished  with  four  large  slave  seer 
lithographed  at  the  left  and  four  freedom  scenes  at  the  right." 
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condition.  That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by 
law-makers,  and  not  by  military  proclamations.  The  proc- 
lamation in  the  point  in  question,  is  simply  "dictatorship." 
It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do  anything  he  pleases— 
confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  people,  as 
well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And  going  the  whole  figure  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  more  popular  with  some  thoughtless 
people,  than  that  which  has  been  done!  But  I  cannot  assume 
this  reckless  position;  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it  on  my 
responsibility.  You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  government.  On  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the 
surrender  of  the  government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is 
any  longer  the  government  of  the  U.S.  —  any  government  of 
Constitution  and  laws,  —  wherein  a  General,  or  a  President, 
may  make  permanent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation? 

I  do  not  say  Congress  might  not  with  propriety  pass  a 
law,  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed. 
I  do  not  say  I  might  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
What  I  object  to,  is,  that  I  as  President,  shall  expressly  or 
impliedly  seize  and  exercise 
the  permanent  legislative 
functions  of  the  government. 

Critics  called  this  inconsis- 
tency; Lincoln's  admireres 

have  called  it  "growth."  What- 
ever the  case,  just  as  Lincoln's 

love  of  Union  caused  him  to 

handle  the  Constitution  some- 
what roughly,  so  his  hatred  of 

slavery  led  him,  more  slowly,  to 

treat  the   Constitution  in  a 

manner  inconceivable  to  him 

in   1861.   Emancipation,  if 

somewhat  more  slowly,  was 

allowed  about  the  same  degree 

of  constitutional  latitude  the 

Union   earned  in  Lincoln's 

policies. 
The  destruction  of  slavery 

never    became    the  avowed 

object   of  the   war,   but  by 

insisting   on   its  importance, 

militarily,  to  saving  the  Union, 

Lincoln  made  it  constitution- 
ally beyond  criticism  and,  in  all 

that  really  mattered,  an  aim  of 

the    war.    In   all  practical 

applications,  it  was  a  condition 

of   peace   —    and    was  so 

announced  in  the  Proclamation 

of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction 

of  December   8,    1863,  and 

repeatedly    defended  in 

administration  statements 

thereafter.  He  reinforced  this 

fusion  of  aims  by  insisting  that 

the    Confederacy    was  an 

attempt  to  establish  "a  new 

Nation,  .  .  .  with  the  primary, 

and   fundamental   object  to 

maintain,    enlarge,  and 

perpetuate  human  slavery," 

thus  making  the  enemy  and 

slavery  one  and  the  same. 
Only    once    did  Lincoln 

apparently  change  his  mind.  In 

the  desperately  gloomy  August 

of  1864,  when  defeat  for  the 

administration  seemed  certain, 

Lincoln  bowed  to  pressure  from 

Henry    J.    Raymond  long 

enough    to    draft   a  letter 

empowering    Raymond  to 

propose  peace  with  Jefferson 

Davis  on  the  condition  of  re- 
union alone,  all  other  questions 

(including  slavery,  of  course)  to 

be   settled   by   a  convention 


afterwards.  Lincoln  never  finished  the  letter,  and  the  offer 
was  never  made.  Moreover,  as  things  looked  in  August, 
Lincoln  was  surrendering  only  what  he  could  not  keep 
anyway.  He  was  so  convinced  that  the  Democratic  platform 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Union,  that  he  vowed  in  secret  to 
work  to  save  the  Union  before  the  next  President  came  into 
office  in  March.  He  could  hope  for  some  cooperation  from 
Democrats  in  this,  as  they  professed  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
Union  as  the  Republicans.  Without  the  Union,  slavery  could 
not  be  abolished  anyhow,  and  the  Democrats  were  committed 
to  restoring  slavery. 

Lincoln  had  made  abolition  a  party  goal  in  1864  by  making 
support  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  work  he  performed  for  that 
measure  after  his  election  proved  that  his  antislavery  views 
had  not  abated.  Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  repeated  in  a  public 
speech  one  of  his  favorite  arguments  against  slavery: 
"Whenever  [I]  hear  any  one,  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong 
impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  This  Indianapolis  edition  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  published 
in  1886,  obviously  copied  the  edition  in  Figure  2.  Note,  however,  that  the  harsher 
scenes  of  slavery  are  removed  —  a  sign  of  the  post-Reconstruction  political  ethos. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  Emancipation  Proclamation  lithograph. 

Owen  Lovejoy,  who  helped  Francis  B.  Carpenter,  or  Gideon 
Welles,  who  commissioned  Matthew  Wilson,  introduced 
Jarvis  to  the  President.  The  details  in  the  painting  seem  to  be 
slavishly  copied  from  the  photograph  on  which  the  painting 
is  based.  Despite  Wilson's  assertion,  the  Jarvis  portrait  of 
Lincoln  remains  a  pleasing  example  of  the  many  portraits 
produced  shortly  after  Lincoln's  assassination. 

When  Louis  A.  Warren  began  gathering  the  collection 
which  forms  the  heart  of  the  library  and  museum  now  named 
for  him,  he  used  a  sum  of  money  left  over  from  the  purchase  of 
Daniel  Fish's  book  collection  to  obtain  a  large  Lincoln  print 
collection.  Over  the  years,  he  and  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  added 
prints  to  the  collection,  and  it  now  contains  thousands  of 
Lincoln  prints.  The  number  of  Lincoln  prints  produced  over 
the  years  is  staggering,  however,  and  it  is  still  possible  to 
make  significant  additions  to  this  already  very  substantial 
collection.  A  recent  example  is  the  Gilman  R.  Russell 
lithograph  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Lithographed 
by  P.S.  Duval  &  Son  of  Philadelphia  and  published  by 
Russell,  this  highly  decorative  edition  of  the  most  important 
document  of  the  Lincoln  administration  is  one  of  fifty-two 
editions  listed  in  Charles  Eberstadt's  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  (New  York:  Duschnes  Crawford, 
1950). 

Acquiring  this  print  brought  some  random  observations  to 
mind.  First,  the  large  number  of  print  editions  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  serves  as  a  reminder  that  this 
document  was  deemed  the  great  document  of  Lincoln's 
administration.  It  may  have  been  written,  as  Richard 
Hofstadter  said,  "with  all  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  bill  of 
lading,"  but  it  did  initiate  the  freeing  of  over  three  million 
people.  There  are  no  similar  decorative  editions  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  printed  in  Lincoln's  day,  though  that 
document  is  today  far  better  known  than  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Second,  there  is  something  special  about  the 
prints  and  facsimiles  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The 
heart-stopping  prices  asked  for  them  today  are  proof  of  this  if 
nothing  else  is.  Eberstadt's  book  alone  is  worth  upwards  of 
$100.  To  be  sure,  the  Proclamation  is  a  great  document,  in  an 
epoch-making  class  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution.  But  there  is  another  factor.  Because  the 


original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire, 
these  are  as  close  as  one  can  get  to  the  original,  and  this  seems 
to  make  them  even  more  desirable.  Third,  collecting 
Lincolniana  requires  persistence.  The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  does  not  yet  own  half  the 
number  of  lithographed  and  engraved  editions  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  listed  by  Eberstadt. 

Rare  books  suit  practically  every  Lincoln  collector's  taste. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  great  Lincoln  collectors  were  primarily 
book  collectors.  What  is  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  most 
Lincoln  books  are  not  rare.  Lincoln  lived  in  an  era  of  mass 
production,  at  least  insofar  as  printed  materials  are 
concerned.  Many  collectors'  rarities  were  meant  to  be  rare 
from  the  start;  that  is,  their  makers  consciously  defied  mass 
production  to  produce  instant  rarities.  Bernhardt  Wall's  book, 
The  Odyssey  of  the  Etcher  of  Books,  is  a  prime  instance  of  this 
form  of  rare  book. 

Bernhardt  Wall  was  a  somewhat  eccentric  etcher  who,  from 
1931  to  1942,  followed  Lincoln's  trail  across  the  country  to 
produce  Following  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865.  This  85- 
volume  set,  originally  costing  $500,  contained  etchings  of 
nearly  every  building  with  which  Lincoln  was  even  remotely 
associated.  He  produced  many  other  etched  books  as  well  and 
was  much  in  demand  as  a  maker  of  handsome  and  distinctive 
etched  bookplates.  In  1945  Wall,  then  over  seventy  years  old, 
turned  out  eight  trial  copies  of  The  Odyssey  of  the  Etcher  of 
Books,  which  he  sold  for  $125  a  copy.  He  considered  the  book 
an  "inventory"  of  his  professional  life.  He  selected  the  best 
etchings  of  his  thirty-year  career  to  reproduce  in  The  Odyssey. 

Figure  3  shows  one  of  the  pages  of  The  Odyssey.  The 
leather-bound  volume  contains  the  title  pages  of  many  of 
Wall's  obscure  works,  Following  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Following  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  for  example.  It  shows  his 
interest  in  California,  Texas,  military  preparedness, 
handmade  paper,  and  dogs.  Lincoln,  of  course,  dominates  the 
subject  matter  of  the  plates  in  this  beautiful  autobiographical 
work.  This  copy  of  the  book  belonged  to  George  Truman  Carl. 
The  page  shown  here  (Figure  3)  has  dedications  to  some 
Lincoln   students   and   collectors   whose  names   will  be 


Fr  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  Part  of  Bernhardt  Wall's  Odyssey. 
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Emancipation 
Proclamation 


Engraving  by  John  Sartain  from  a  painting  by  Edward 
Marchant,  Bradley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1864 


The  Lincoln  Museum 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Historical  Background  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  the 
focus  of  political  conflict  in  the 
United  States  from  the  1830s  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  president  in  1860, 
personally  abhorred  slavery  and  was 
pledged  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
into  the  western  territories.  At  the 
same  time,  he  believed  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  allow  the  federal 
government  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
states  where  it  already  existed. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  led  to  the 
secession  of  eleven  slave-holding 
states  and  the  beginning  of  civil  war. 
Four  slave-holding  states  remained 
in  the  Union:  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Lincoln 
believed  that  their  loyalty  was  crucial 
to  the  survival  of  the  Union.  When 
one  of  his  generals  announced  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Missouri  in 
1861,  Lincoln  overruled  him  out  of 
fear  that  such  a  policy  might  cause 
one  or  more  of  the  border  states  to 
secede. 

By  1862,  more  and  more  slaves  were 
escaping  and  seeking  refuge  with 
Union  armies.  Lincoln  recognized 
that  the  extraordinary  pressure  of 
war  was  gradually  destroying  the 
institution  of  slavery,  even  without 
legal  emancipation.  The  pressure  of 
war,  Lincoln  believed,  also  gave  him 
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Emancipation  Proclamation 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  the 
focus  of  political  conflict  in  the 
United  States  from  the  1830s  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  president  in  1860, 
personally  abhorred  slavery  and  was 
pledged  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
into  the  western  territories.  At  the 
same  time,  he  believed  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  allow  the  federal 
government  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
states  where  it  already  existed. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  led  to  the 
secession  of  eleven  slave-holding 
states  and  the  beginning  of  civil  war. 
Four  slave-holding  states  remained 
in  the  Union:  Missouri,  Kentucky. 
Mankind,  and  Delaware.  Lincoln 
believed  that  their  loyalty  was  crucial 
to  the  survival  of  the  Union.  When 
one  of  his  generals  announced  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Missouri  in 
1861.  Lincoln  overruled  him  out  of 
fear  that  such  a  policy  might  cause 
one  or  more  of  the  border  states  to 

By  1862,  more  and  more  slaves  were 
escaping  and  seeking  refuge  with 
Union  armies.  Lincoln  recognized 
that  the  extraordinary  pressure  of 
war  was  gradually  destroying  the 
institution  of  slavery,  even  without 
legal  emancipation.  The  pressure  of 
war.  Lincoln  believed,  also  gave  him 


constitutional  authority  to  declare 
emancipation  as  a  military  measure 
necessary  to  save  the  Union. 

In  July  1862,  Lincoln  read  a  draft  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
his  Cabinet.  Secretary  of  State 
William  Seward  suggested  that 
Lincoln  wait  to  issue  it  until  after  a 
Union  victory,  so  that  it  would  not 
sound  like  the  last  desperate  act  of  a 
losing  government.  Lincoln  agreed, 
and  waited  for  his  generals  to  win  a 
battle. 

The  battle  of  Antietam,  September 
17,  1862,  was  the  bloodiest  single 
day  of  the  war.  Robert  E.  Lee's 
Confederate  army  retreated  after  the 
battle,  allowing  Union  General 
George  B.  McClellan  to  claim  victory. 
Five  days  later,  on  September  22, 
1862,  Lincoln  issued  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  preliminary  Proclamation 
announced  that  slaves  in  rebel  states 
not  under  Union  control  would 
become  free  on  January  1,  1863. 
Lincoln  thus  gave  the  Southern 
states  one  last  chance  to  end  the  war 
before  losing  their  slaves,  an 
opportunity  they  rejected.  The 
Proclamation  did  not  affect  slaves  in 
the  Union  states:  Lincoln  still  needed 
the  allegiance  of  the  border  states  in 
order  to  win  the  war.  It  was  clear  to 
all.  however,  that  slavery  would  not 
long  survive  anywhere  once  the 
Prorlamation  took  effect. 


On  January  1,  1863,  Lincoln 
signed  the  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  He  had  been 
shaking  hands  all  day  at  a  New 
Year's  reception,  and  his  hand 
was  unsteady  when  he  grasped 
the  pen.  He  set  it  back  down  and 
said,  "If  my  name  ever  goes  into 
history  it  will  be  for  this  act,  and 
my  whole  soul  is  in  it.  If  my  hand 
trembles  when  I  sign  the 
Proclamation,  all  who  examine  the 
document  hereafter  will  say.  'He 
hesitated.'"  Then  he  slowly  and 
firmly  wrote  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
looked  up,  smiled,  and  said,  'That 
will  do." 

Lincoln  signed  48  souvenir  copies 
printed  by  Charles  G.  Leland  and 
George  H.  Boker.  These  were 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Great 
Central  Sanitary  Commission  Fair 
held  June  7-29.  1864.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  benefited  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  a 
civilian  charity  that  supplied 
doctors,  nurses,  ambulances  and 
medical  supplies  to  Union  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War.  Fewer  than 
half  of  the  48  copies  are  thought 
to  exist  today.  Of  those  still  in 
existence,  only  The  Lincoln 
Museum  copy  is  included  in  a 
permanent  exhibition;  seven 
others  are  rotated  in  and  out  of 
temporary  exhibitions. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

%  proclamation. 


Museum  Hours:  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Tues.-Sat, 

1-5  p.m.  Sunday.  Closed  Monday. 
Admission:  $2.99  adults,  $1.99  senior  citizens, 
$1.99  children  5-12;  Under  5  and  members  free, 
$1.99  group  rate  (12  or  more). 


® 


200  East  Berry  Street,  P.O.  Box  7838 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801-7838 
(219)  455-3864  •  Fax  (219)  455-6922 


The  Leland-Boker  edition  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  one  of 
eight  on  display  in  the  world,  was 
purchased  by  the 
Lincoln  National  Foundation 
for  the  permanent  collection  of 
The  Lincoln  Museum, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 


Mr.  Ian  M.  Rolland's  service  as 

C.E.O.  and  Chairman  of 
Lincoln  National  Corporation 
from  1977-1998. 
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From: 
To: 

Subject: 


Cindy  VanHorn 


RE:  Emancipation  Proclamation 


I  apologize  for  taking  so  long  to  answer  your  message.  It  took  awhile  to  check  for  information  on  the 
different  prints.  The  sources  I  used  for  information  are  ones  you  can  find  at  a  large  public  or  university 
library.  They  are:  "The  Lincoln  Image"  and  "Changing  the  Lincoln  Image"  by  Harold  Holzer,  Gabor  Boritt, 
and  Mark  Neely,  Jr.  as  well  as  "Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation"  by  Charles  Eberstadt  (may  be  a  bit 
harder  to  find  a  copy  of  this  one).  The  first  book  tells  about  the  political  climate  and  why  these  EP  prints 
were  so  popular.  The  second  book  talks  about  the  symbolism  of  some  of  the  figures  used  in  the  many 
different  EP  lithographs.  The  third  book  discusses  the  writing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  lists 
all  of  the  known  prints  of  it  that  were  done  during  the  years  1863  and  1865. 

The  following  details  are  all  that  I  can  find  about  the  specific  prints  under  your  consideration. 

#2500a. 

L.  Lipman,  Milwaukee,  "Emancipation",  published  &  sold  by  S.  W.  Martin,  Madison,  Wis.  n.d.  Lithograph. 
Has  4  large  slave  scenes  at  the  left  of  the  calligraphic  EP  and  4  freedom  scenes  to  the  right. 

#2504a. 

Wm.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis,  Ind,  "Emancipation",  published  by  F.  C.  Cook,  Indianapolis,  Ind,  1886. 
Lithograph.  The  print  was  copied  from  the  Lipman  with  some  changes.  Most  obvious  is  the  removal  of 
the  harsher  scenes  of  slavery  which  was  a  sign  of  the  post-Reconstruction  political  mood. 


P[eter]  S.  Duval  &  Son,  "Emancipation  Proclamation/Issued  January  1st,  1863",  published  by  Gilman  R. 
Russell,  Philadelphia  (1865).  Colored  lithograph.  Lincoln's  head  is  imposed  upon  John  Fremonts'  body 
from  an  1856  lithograph  to  make  this  lithograph.  Often  lithographers  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  a  print  out 
that  they  would  use  a  previously  done  plate,  burnish  out  the  head  of  one  person  and  insert  the  new  head 
to  save  money  (steel  plates  were  expensive)  and  time.  In  this  case,  Lincoln's  head  was  engraved  after  a 
Brady  photograph  taken  of  him  on  Feb.  9,  1864. 

#4499. 

Charles  Leland-George  Boker  autographed  edition  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  48  copies  which  were  signed  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  and  Nicolay  and  offered  for  sale  at  $10  each 
at  the  Great  Central  Sanitary  Fair  in  Philadelphia,  June  7-29,  1864,  to  benefit  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  (forerunner  of  the  Red  Cross)  in  providing  medical  care  for  the  Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil 
War.  Ewer  than  half  of  the  48  copies  are  thought  to  exist  today.  Of  those  only  The  Lincoln  Museum  copy 
is  included  in  a  permanent  exhibition;  seven  others  are  rotated  in  and  out  of  temporary  exhibitions. 

Hope  this  information  helps  you  make  your  decision. 


#2643a. 


A  circular  is  issued  by  the  National  Monument 
Association,  inviting  public  attention  to  an  engraving 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, published  in  this  city,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  which  have  been  donated  by  the  publishers. 


Writing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  etching  by  Dr.  Adalbert  J.  Volck,  Baltimore,  1863.  In  this  vicious 
anti-Lincoln  print,  the  paintings  on  the  wall  show  a  canonized  John  Brown  and  a  scene  of  the  slave  rebellion 
at  Santo  Domingo  in  the  1790's  in  which  more  than  200  whites  were  killed.  Lincoln's  foot  rests  upon  the 
Constitution  as  he  dips  his  pen  into  an  inkwell  supported  by  Satan  himself.  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 


reading  of  the  Proclamation  to  his 
cabinet. 

The  artist  who  recreated  the  scene  in 
oils,  Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter,  had 
been  shown  unprecendented  hospitality 
by  President  Lincoln.  The  painter  moved 
into  the  White  House  for  six  months  to 
create  his  canvas.43  Carpenter's  idea  was 
not  of  a  "dream  or  fable,"  but  a 
representation  of  "how  a  man  may  be 
exalted  to  dignity  and  glory  almost 
divine,  and  give  freedom  to  a  race,"  a 
picture  of  "that  band  of  men... gathered 
in  council..."  with  Lincoln  "solemnly 

Allegorical  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
unique  calligraphic  print,  created  entirely  from  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  itself,  was  published  by 
P.  S.  Duval  in  1863,  and  features  scenes  of  bondange 
and  freedom  in  the  corner  foregrounds.  The  face  of 
Lincoln  was  modeled  after  the  Brady  studio 
photograph  of  February  9,  1864.  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation. 
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The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  Before  the  Cabinet,  giant  folio  engraving  by  A.  H. 
Ritchie  (1822-1895),  published  in  1864  by  Derby  &  Miller.  Nearly  identical  to  the  original  work  by 
Carpenter,  this  print  depicts,  left  to  right:  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  secietary  of 
the  treasury;  Lincoln;  Gideon  Welles,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  interior; 
William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state;  Montgomery  Blair,  postmaster  gereral;  and  Edward  Bates,  attorney 
general.  Note  that  there  is  little  resemblance  between  Ritchie's  portrait  of  Lincoln  and  the  original  by 
Carpenter.  Ritchie's  sources  were:  a  separate,  smaller  Carpenter  canvas  painted  from  life,  and  a  specially- 
commissioned  photograph  taken  at  the  White  House  for  Carpenter's  exclusive  use,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  artist's  descendants.  Modern  historians  have  conjectured  that  these  models,  rather  than  the 
Emancipation  portrait,  were  adapted  by  Ritchie,  because  the  engraver  grew  impatient  with  Carpenter's 
constant  revisions  on  his  major  canvas.  The  engraving  may  actually  have  been  published  while  Carpenter 
was  still  at  work  revising  the  mode.  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 


announcing  as  he  unfolded  the  prepared 
draft  of  his  proclamation  that  the  time 
for... this  policy  had  arrived."44  It  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  straightforward 
theme  — uncluttered  by  overt 
symbolism45  and  thus  unusual  for  an 
Emancipation  painting — that  would 
translate  perfectly  into  a  print 
adaptation. 

In  fact,  even  before  Carpenter  had 
made  the  final  revisions  in  his 
monumental  canvas,  Alexander  Hay 
Ritchie  had  produced  a  giant-folio 
engraving,  which  was  published  by 
Derby  &  Miller.46  Interestingly,  Richie 
relied  for  his  model  for  the  engraved 
portrait  of  Lincoln,  not  on  the  Carpenter 


Emancipation  painting,  but  on  a 
separate,  smaller  painting  by  the  same 
artist,  together  with  a  photograph  of  the 
President  that  Carpenter  had 
commissioned  especially  for  his  own  use. 
One  may  speculate  that  Carpenter  was 
making  so  many  changes  on  his  depiction 
of  Lincoln  for  the  major  canvas,  that 
Ritchie  chose  not  to  wait  for  its 
completion,  deciding  instead  to  base  his 
engraved  likeness  on  the  more  readily 
available  models.48 

Carpenter's  painting,  taken  on  a 
national  tour  on  a  collapsible  frame,49 
secured  its  greatest  fame  not  by  this 
exhibition,  but  by  the  wide  pre-tour 
circulation  of  Ritchie's  engraving,  a  great 
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